new Congresses probably would not want to be bound by
the detailed commitments of their predecessors.

The rationale for annual budgets

Periodic reauthorization for defense and cerlain other
nondefense programs was fairly common before World
War II. But the massive scale of the war effort forced
Congress to employ permanent authorizations, and annual
authorizations did not become fashionable again until the
1950s.

The late 1950s and early 1960s were a period of transi-
tion for Ihe authorization and appropriation process. A ma-
jor issue at the time was the creation of two separate air
defense networks in the continental United States by the
Army and the Air Force. Duplication in the construction of
radar, storage, command, control, and launch facilities be-
came the turning point in the development of annual au-
thorizations. Senator Richard Russell, then the senior
member of the Senate from Georgia, proposed requiring
annual authorization of certain weapon systems in order to
avoid such waste, and this measure eventually developed
into a widespread requirement for annual authorization of
appropriations in the budget process.

Members of Congress maintain that annual authoriza-
tions are an effort to exercise better oversight of executive
agencies, and many members will admit that they feel a
need to participate more fully in the nnpropriations proc-
ess. Nevertheless, such explanations fail to account for the
timing of these control initiatives as they have developed
over the years. The overall size of the defense budget rela-
tive to the perceived need in peacetime was perhaps one
factor that encouraged additional attention to program
detail.

Moreover, to say that members of Congress want better
oversight of executive agencies does not by itself explain
their ability to launch additional control initiatives. The
ability of Congress to pursue more aggressively its over-
sight responsibilities has perhaps more to do with the
availability of additional resources. Specifically, the
growth in the size of congressional staff has been a major
factor in allowing committees, as well as individual mem-
bers, to delve more deeply into issues, mechanics, and
personnel in the Defense Department and in other
executive-branch agencies too.

Between 1947 and 1983, total congressional staff (in-
cluding the Congressional Budget Office and the Congres-
sional Research Service) grew from 15,000 to approxi-
mately 25,000. More importantly, the increase in
committee and personal staff during this period has been
phenomenal. Committee staffers, who numbered 400 in
1947, were 3,200 strong in 1983; in the case of personal
staff for those same years, the numbers were 1,600 and

8,000, respectively. This expansion has created more op-
portunities to hold hearings and write legislation on an an-
nual basis, among other activities.

Despite the apparent advantages of biennial budgeting,
the mere formality of reforming congressional procedures
will not necessarily guarantee greater funding stability or
more attention to major policy issues. Nor does it mean
that Congress will avoid the intensive oversight of defense
programs so often perceived by DoD officials as
micromanagement. Ideally, statesmanlike leadership
would serve to counteract pressures on members to
micrpmanage, and, ideally, committees would settle their
tuiljbattles in a manner designed to produce good defense
policy. But a biennial budget process itself would do little
to alter existing incentives to get involved in program
detail.

Assume for the moment that biennial authorization bills
were standard procedure for defense programs. Several al-
ternatives are available to those who would continue to
dictate program detail, One obvious technique is the use of
legislative language on appropriation bills. While technic-
ally this is an improper procedure under either House or
Senate rules, it commonly occurs on almost every money
bill. Even under the current annual authorization process,
it is sometimes members of authorizing committees them-
selves who take advantage of appropriations bills to write
additional legislation. Committees reporting two-year au-
thorization bills could also write voluminous bills or re-
ports that tie down specifics, two other options for becom-
ing involved in detailed program management.

Micromanagement

As long as the incentive exists to specify detail, two-
year authorizations would eventually disappoint their ad-
vocates, especially when a major advantage expected from
the change is additional management flexibility. Ironic-
ally, supporters of biennial authorizations cite greater flex-
ibility in reprogramming funds between activities as a par-
tial solution to the problem of a changing defense
environment over a longer authorization period. Yet Con-
gress approved a two-year authorization experiment for the
Nuclear Regulatory Commission only after reducing the
limit on reprogramming of funds within the commission
without committee approval. It did so in order to permit
more congressional control.

In any case, the tenacity with which the armed services
committees retain their prerogative to specify numbers of
weapons and other details may ultimately doom any
chance for two-year authorization of DoD programs.
Chairman Les Aspin of the House Armed Services Com-
mittee, arguing against a two-year cycle, suggests the need
for annual authorizations as a safety valve in the legislative
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